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ABSTRACT 



An explanation for the genliral disdain for the 

practice of public relations may li« in textbooks that attempt to 

communicate methodology , while insinuating philosophy • In 10 surveyed 
public relations textbooks, the authors have tried to explain the 
contempt for public relations , but their common fail i^ 
blame outside forces, contending that the^robiems of the trade are 
caused not by the nature of the prof ession , but^rather by _ a few _ 
unfortunate practices. There was one promising moment during tbe^late 
1950s and. early i96Qs when basic questions about the purpose of 
public relations were being asked. But judging fro^ articles 
appearing in "^Public Relations Journal" during the past half dozen 
years, it appears this sligf^tly open door to reevaltiat ioii^ has been 
slammed^hut to learn why this debate, aborted 20 years ago , one 
needs^to examine a major argument developed by Thomas Ktlhn. His basic 
building block is the paradigm^ a j^afticiilar, theory that dominates a 
scientific or occupational field. Within aif established paradigm, 
practitioners can get oh with their work without being forced/ to 
spend time ^d^fendihg the basic principles of the paradigm or the__ 
world view That is .its base. No theory provides a perfect fit with 
the facts, but whetl practitioners begin to understand that the most_ 
pressing problems they face have no solution within the old paradigm, 

questioning of that paradigm begins. The debate aborted because 

practitioners had developed a comfprtable paradigm that was unshaken 
by social suspicion and mistrust of larc|e organizations appa 
since the mid-*196Ps. A new debate about public relations* purpose is 
long overdue. (HTH) 
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Ey^iic B^ii^iiQDS Sy^ci^rl;^ sarvey question addressed to 
public relations practitioners: •'the word i mage ^ i . i does it 

leave ydu with a bad taste* or do yoLi believe it is an accurate 
descr i jDt i oh of the end product of your efforts?" One answer: 
"Creating images causes hb problem for me. The image of PR 
people does. It stihls."^ ^ 



Public relations cocinseior 
frequently, we appear to suffer 
really play God with people. We 
this find of hbhsehse. . . "^ 



d . Garroi 1 Bateman: "All too 
from the delusi on that we can 
would do much better to lay off 



Why are public rela-'tions practitioners generally depicted 
as low-life liars'* Why is a cbmmeht such as this sb cbmmbh: "PR 
IS dangerous. Publicists do not often lie, but telling half the 



t^rnth IS an integral part of their business, and stretching the 

/ ' 5 _ 

truth IS not uncommon." Or. this: "Public relations wor^:s behind 

the scenes; occasionally the hand of the PR man can be seen 

shifting sdrtie bulky fact out of sight, but usually the public 

relations practitioner stands at the other end of a long rope 

which winds around * sever al pulleys before it reaches the Object 

of his invisible tugging." Why are practitioners regularly 

^labeled "high-paid ^errand boys and buffers? for management," 

"tools of the top brass,** "hucksters," "parrots," "awed by the 

majesty bf their br g^h i 2 at i bh charts," "desperate," "impotent, 

evissive, egomaniacal, and lying"?^ (And those are just -the 

_ _ - - y 

comments from the fans of public relations.) 



i . 
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Some public relcitions practitioners have argued that the root 
cause of such complaints is jealousy^ particularly that of 1 ower ~ 
paid newspaper f dl r . There is Undoubted 1 y some truth in that 
defenc^e, yet contempt fpr, public relations goes far beyond the 
rejhkc, of potentially jealous iournalists. Other practitioners 
have cited ignorance on the part of the public as to what jiublic 
rf?lations men and women actually do all day* Th^ro may be some 
truth in that claim too, yet while only the Supreme Cocirt seems 
to operate with as much secrecy as some public relations 
dejDar tmehts, the former i S/ygener al 1 y revered, while the "pr man" 

IS equated ethically with that lowly cousin of the chief justice, 

^ 

th^ local ambulance chaser. 

One good place to go for an explanation of why a trade -is in 
trouble, conceivably, might be the textbdoRs which attempt to 
communicate methodology, while i ns i m:iat*i ng philosophy, to future 
generations. Teh public relations textbooks ^rveyed for this 

paper, their credit, do hot entirely avoid the question of 

( ---^ ------ « - -- 

^public relations disgracfe^ Their authors have tried to come up 

with reasons to explain why the very words 'public relations* 

bring sheers and tears- ^ Their cbmmbh failing^ ^ thbugh^i is an 

embrace of what cdUld be called "the ddctrine df selective 

depravity," otherwise known as^ "Don't blame us, jt's them, the 

immoral outsiders, who cacrs^ trouble."^ 

The most widely Used textbook, Cutlip and Center " s Effecti^ve 
^fy^iic Relati^gns, now in its fifth edition, notes in its first 
chapter that "The labeling of pu^blic relatidhs effort as 
frivolous or shallow, or as ^the ^ynonym for a false front, has a 



long- hiBtory;" Examples are providcpd: "An editor tel 1 his 
rf»r^der^, ^' I f ybti want to ^et plausible disquises for anwQrthy 
c^^icises, .hire a public relations expert.' • A columnist speaks q-F 



the 'perversion of the language by public rel at i ons . . - ah accepted 
form of lying to thi^ public to manipalate it as the promoters: 

wish-' ft newspaper labels public relations 'a parasite on. thi 

A . • - - : : 

press. ' « But Cutlip and Center then provide SC^lt pages of "hbw-tb" 



techniques; they return to the central problem only in the final 

chapter- There they conclude not'that manipulation should stop, 

, *>■ 

hCtt that all practitioners should "face the fact that they are 

- - - io 

'^pf^rial pleaders." The problems of the trade, they suggest, are 
.caused not by the nature of such special pleading,: but by -«t5me 
particularly " unfortunate practices. For instance, public 

rf?lations "was given a blac^c eye in the mihc^ of the jDublic hy 
Richard Nixon's preoccupation with his -mi sshapeh concept oft the 



functiqn... Nixon's typical response to each new revelation ' of 
wrbhgdbing in his admi hi strati bh was, ^'Let'S PR it."** 

- r . • - . 

Nine other textbooks analysed all contend or ijrijDly that t^^c 



problems of public relations are similarly at the peripherys 

that were it*hbt,fbr sbme corrupt <7r ac t i t i bner s , or for Richard , 

• _ _ __ _ __ ___ _____ _-'_-' 

Nixon, or for some who falsely use -the title "public relations 

y 

counsel," or for certain mildly tr oub 1 esofhe practices, ^public 
relati^^s would be clothed in such magnificent robes that eveh 
insouciant children would hot be able to detect nakedness 

, _ ^ • _ > _ _ 

tViamphant- There are cDmplaitits about those who* "usurp ^ the 
title" _of publ i c rel at i ons pr a'ct i t i oner , such as the Chicago 
prostitu,te arrested for TOli citing after she' had passed ^ut 



bnsiness cards with her hamfe, phone humber j| addresSii and the two 
words, "Public Relations.^ Bat there is avoidance of key trouble 
sjDbts. For instance, Fraser Seitel^ director of patDlic affaire 
at Chase Manhattan Bs^rik and author of The Practice of Eyiii^ 
B§I*iiQns, minimizes the problems at large institutions but 
complains that, :"there is nothing -to prpvent sdmedne with little 
or no formal training from 'hanging oat a shingle' as a public 
relations specialist. Such frauds embarrass prjDf essi ohal s in the 

fi€?id. Thankfully, these phonies are becoming harder and harder 

, t% 

to find." Public relations consultant Lawrence Nolte, in 
' - ■ - — • 

Eyod^lSintaLs of Py^ii^ B§i§tigns, notes that some "use the 

designation as a respectable cover for activitii^s which are not 

__ " _ 

publics rei at i on^ ait al 1 - But blamirig the periphery does hot come 

to grips with the corruption that can be found at the renter of 

the public relations trade. Nor does it explain why public 

, ' ^ ^ 

rei at i ons has made so little prdgress over the past thirty years 

that the excuses given now are virtual repetitions o-f those made 

then. 

By reading a fa^cibating mondgraptl entitled Ey^ic 
SiiiitQQs and American Demgcra;cii and written about American 
public relatidns by vi si t i hg tlir i t i sh poli-tical scientist J.A.R. 

_ _ r - * ^ 

Pimlott in *951, we can see. that h'lstory ctees hot repeat itself 
but excuses do. P^ act i t i osiers then, according to Pimlott, said 
't'hat their i n'cli f f er^pt reputtfktioh is due to the incomoetence and 
dishonesty df a. mirVority of their number-- to 'the lunatic fringe 



of the prof essi on , \^^t he headline wheedlers, the somet hi ng-f dr- 
ribthihg bbysj, ' to 'the antics of the quacks and charlatans who 



c-iin.i tq the fringe of bur profession^ ' 'the snide; weasel - 

riiihded, smart ^ >^ cBRiEi encei ess 1 ads . * " ' Pi mlott wrote that^ 
"There i s^-sbmethifig in the argumint. As | an explanation bf the 
persistently poor repUtatibh bf the group it is, however, neither 
probabli nor in accordance with the facts. ether professions 
carry lunatic snE even dishonorable fringes without suffering 
much loss of esteem: and the truth is that public distrust arises 
less from tyros and quacks on the fringe than from the morje, 
widely publicized activities of some of the leading figurSi."'^^ 

There was one promising moment during the late 19S0's arid 
early 1960's, though, wheri basic questions about public relations 
purpose weri biing asked. bne leading pubFic relations agirrfey, 

— - ^ ^ ^ 

Ruder and Finn, held, seminars designed ^exam^he ' "pr 

philosophy," and an interest in reassessment was revealed evfeh in 
the pagei of ^ Public Rel at igni Journai , the leading trade magazine 
of the field. . For i nst ance, pabi i c relations manager JT cirroll 
Batemah argued that basit goals of practitioners had to change if 
they were ever to win greater public acceptance. Bateman wrote 

that, "To ourselves and to others we have too long^~ and pei-haps 

b — 

wrohglv^- held ourselves oat as 'moiders of public bpihibh,' or 
to pyt it more blL^fitlyi, as professional persuaders. Persuasion* 
is a means rathe»^than an ehd.,,fhe worst thing that can happen^ 
to us in publie" relations is to continue t;b be tagged as 
manipulators of people or of p^lic opinion. As mani pul atdr s ^^^e 
shall not win friends, hbr find. a lasting place in society. Nor 
shall we even be comfortable with ourselves."*^ 



. Batemah raided other jDertihoht questions *in ^ PofeLlc 
BeL^ttQQs Jggtn^i^ art i c^e th^ following year entitled^ "A New 

Moral Di men^Lpn jor Cpmmani cat i on . /v.JH[e .hb'ted that^ "Many of the 

... ' . . f • . , . _ 

messages that ar^ wr.itteh or spoken today have be^h sb^ carefully 

: ^ - - ' - ■ ■ ^ ■ -. - - ' . - - --- - -u — --- - --- 

jDhrased , td) achieve a certain effect upon the intended audience 

that they mean ncisthing at all; or they serve as^eils to meaning 

^ . ' ■ ■ ' ' * ___ __ .._ 

^hd may really mean the opposite of^ |What they appear to ^ay. " He 

' - *■_,.* * 

criticized ^he tr ade ^phri iTDStDphy reveal ed' In the popular credo, 
•'SellVthe sizzle, not the steak," by astcing^, "How 1 o^g will, it 
continue to work? Haven't we already perceive^a deterioration 
of public confidence in cbmmuni tatli bri . that' deal b with sizzles 
instead of steaks? If thdse^of us s^jho -are prof essi onai 1 y Angaged 

- - . -y- 

in t'he art of commani rat i on will not 



and ed^icate our aadiences, are we nqt ^lelpinQ tb^degrade them 

_ . k - - -• _ _ _ - _ 

As 1 ate as 1962, other Pub l^c Rel,atlgns Jour nai writers were 



•devise messages 'th^'^ inform 

if 



going back to basics alsd. For ins^ance^ W- Howard 'Chase argued 



in NcWember of tl:;iat year that the ^hilbsbpshy behind the FsbjDul^r 
trade term coined py Edward B^rhays, the "engineering of 



consent," shoulb^be opposed becaus^ jthe term^ "im&l^ies the use of 

all the mechanics of persuasion arid cbmmuai cat i bh to bend others, 

either" with their wi 1*1 ^r agai hst / their ^wi 11, td^ some prearranged 

cbhclusi on. , . T> can't help but think thit carrying the 

'engineei^ing of consent'* line to a logical conclusion is the 

^ ■ ' r ^ r . ■ . 

pistol at the hfack of the' neck ^ reminiscent of Nazi times and not 

J - _<«■ _ _ >^ 

unknown behlnS the Iron Curtain." Chas^ also criticized another 



mainstream, definition of public relcCtions, "having your good 

, > _ ' ____ _ ._ 

deeds and performances publicly acknowl edged , " because "It sounds 



8 



Phifcrisiii cal , >so similar to the Pharisee^dh the s1;reet corner 

' .... . .. ... . . . _ _ J__ .26 

•^thahKing (3od that I am not as other men.-^-'" 

While this debate was percolating, though, there was aci 
Uprising in the rahRs, Mainstream practitioners complained that 
a time when ^ub 1 i c ^ rel at i ans was getting biggec: a^id perhaiDB 
•-i^ and profitable, w^ no time, 

to get sel f -critical- For instance, jDubl i ci ty suoler-v^i sdr John L, 
Nbrmbyle tried to cut off incipient i ntrospect^ pn at the knees by 
writing in Pttb^ic Re^ati^gns dggrnai that "Public relations, 
after a 1 ong strugg l.e for recognition^ has reached that point in 



1 



ts devei ojDmefit which calls for a pause to eval^^ate i,ts 



acdbrrtpl i sh'mehts' and chart a coarse for the future- 

t 

Unfortunately, it is also a time when unrealistic pipe-dreams can ^ 

inhibit the objective reasohihg necessary at this stage." The 

■ - f ■; 

bit of questioning that was going br| was turned by Normoyle into 

: • ' / 

an "orgy of self-examination*' and "dreamy speculation." 

2 \ _ ^ r 

By 1963, crossness at att.acRs op crasshess had become 
-dominant in the Publte Relations Journal.- Copywriter Dennis 
filtmah, fbr instance, urg^cl public relatipns practitioners to 
dump^ any concern about "intangibles" and instead cPr^at^ a, new, 
improved "image -of Smartness, Machiavellian smartness" which 

^1 ; - - - - --v __ _ _ _ ^_ ^ ; .-^ 

vwould get.trtem/'tb the front of thB*bus...Qf coprs», your.;liv©s, 

: _ _ __1 _ i A - K ' 

may not be happier up ?front- We get mo^e ulcerSj, and more 

insomnia Tup there, ' But at leastii after riding in frbht for a 

while, if ybU.dec-ide ybU dbh't li^:e it, yo^uM 1 toe atoi e -t o af -tord 

_ :_: %Z __ : : ^ 

.to get off aind taKe a cab." The more - discerrv^ng kncM that 

\ _ ^ ^ ' * . _ ^ . , - ^ _ . 

getting off is not that easy, not that easy at al 1 V- But tf\G ^rA 



ERIC 



of debate wa5 put to bed,* ^finally, w^th^a 1 96^#^arta c 1 e <jn pabli^c 
relations goals by c^uh^el or Andrew Ls^zsirU^^m jLdiZairuB used a true 

pojnt, the real grounding ai public relations (like^all business) 

- -■ ^ ' ^_ . -■- 

in financial calculation^ t-o deride thought about the ethxcaiiil 

grburtdihg 'which is at least as eS^»htial- ^ Ttie, goal of 

practitioners should be simply "to mak^ money — for- their 

manag«imert\|i , tiSteir clients and themselves," ,he wrotes "This may be, 

wa reductio ad absurfjum, " but the absurd would pa^y —off more than 

"defending ^ bur prof essi^bhi, cbhtempl ati rig bur riavelSi, arid 

. _ ' _- - ' - 

heedlfessly worrying about our status..." ^ 



the debate^ in its major trade ma^gazine, and to a^large 
extentWri the public relatioris trade as a whdlej, just d.i ed after 
that^. Th^re were still^ bccasidnal articles of .mild criticism, 
including one by " Georgetown University public relations director 
.Arthur Cuervo. He wrote in 1975 that "the real problem of public 
P^lAtioris i s' that "mairistream practi ti briers erigage i n the 



engineering-- of cdnserrt that helps to mold public opinion to the 
profitable' interest of the client at the expense of the public 
good," and take pride iri doing* so. Cuervc^ described the tendency 
"to Jbl ame. the quacks ir^^he field" and to say, "throw the rascals 
out • and Vail will be right Vjith the world of public relations." 

He noted th>t such a corivenierit pi ac i rig 'of bl ame di d riot g^t to 

k. * ' ^ i ' 

the core of the problem, f or "At the tog^ of the PR enemi.g§ list 

. _ ^ 15 _ 1_ 

ibgyld be the BCictlt loner s themseiveg^" :iiat Etfervo's ar-ticle 

apparenO y provoked little r edrawi ng of the enemi es 1 i st fs J udgi rig 

irdt^ *?yt>iic BMi^feiQQ^ ^^'"^^i^^^^^ of th^ past half dbzeri 

yearS„ it appears that that the sPightly. open door to 



r eevaiaat icJn d-f a geheratibh ago ha^^'beeh slammed shut. 

; ^ 

.Some hew public relations textbooks, avoiding the basic 
philosophical questions and adopting *a systems approach _>tb an 



unsystematic tr^ade, even rewrite history to jfiake past* public 
relations practice appear *gor^e tf^an it was, and make _ the present 
by cbmparisph a great improvement]^ For instance, dames E. 
Grunig and Todd Hunt, in their 19B4 t ex tbbok "NManagi_nQ Public 
Relations, appear to believe that nineteenth century public 
^r^ations was all ^."press agentry and publicity" with truth thrown 

out: the window, while the cutting edge o? current practice is the 

_ ' 

"two-way symmetric model" with honest dealing predominating. It 



is not the leader^ o-f public rela,tions, but those who, still 
"advocate "the publ^i c-i n?ormat i on modei '* who have a probl em.: 
••Practi ti oners « of the pttbl i c-i hformat i on model could be 
pr^of essionals^ b ^ ; ; . they bftajn feel 1 i't^e "pr^^st itut es, who must 
sacrifice :j our rwal i st i c values and-, report only the positive things 
about the brgahi 2 at i bhs It hat employ them." One of the problems 
with such a» statement is that the values in question are not just 
journalistic values; they are basic questions of truth\ arwJ 

honesty which, when bur i ed, tenet to surprise the gravedi^gers by 

----- ' : . 

rising from the dead. ^ 

Why did the j3ublic relations debate abprt same twenty years 
ago? We can begin to answer that question through a brief 
restatement and application of the major argument developed in 
Thomas K'uhn's seminal wmfk^^ The Structure of i^ientiffi^ 
Bgybiutions. • P-uHn's book was a trumpet blast directed at 



scholars who want so much to get i'Sp with the. work of empirical 



•investigation that they blithely ^accept -faulty theoretical 

[^__ _ ■ . _ . . .. V. ' _ ; _ _ 

f oundationsi Although most appl i cat i ons of his theory have been 



in academic disciplines, Kahn's work would appeaic to be 
ajDplicable as well to a "practical'* field such a» public 
reflations where the tehdehfiy to run toward client*^ without firct 
wal k i ng" through presuppdsi t;i dns, . i s very s,trdn^« ^ , . 

n ' s > biasi c bui 1 di ng bl ock is the par ad i gm^ a part i cul kr 

,1 - ' , ' • 

theory which dominates a scientific or bccupat i bhal -^p- 



Paradi'gms are "universally recognised scientific achiavements 



that M^or a time provide model problems and solutions, to a^ 

community df pract i t i oners* " A p«'^'"^oi9'^ explains to 

fJracti ti oners which problems are important and i ndi catefT how they 
4 



are to be solved- Knowledge within the paradigm grows because of 
itfhat \ kuhn ciils "normal sci ence, " the incremental advanc«fs which'^ 
are made possible when practitioners^ confident in their 
methodoldgy, " see little need for additional theorizing 
criticism and instead make small bat significant contributions to 

the growth of knowledge within their profession. 

- ^ , ' . 

The existence of a paradigm is extremely- useful for a 
profession; all fields or endeavors need presupposi t i ons and; 
fr^S^eworks to organize data. "Normal science" does allow for 
-significant linear progress dr growth wit^llh a particular 
discipline. As Kuhn notes, within an establ ijshed par adi gm the 
practitioner can get on with his work without being forced to 
spend time defeliding the; basic principles of the paradigm or the 
world view which is its ba^e. An academic or occupat i orxal 



commanity tends to be happiest when novelty is far from its mind 
arid when work unencumbered by epi st emol bgi cal worry can proceed. 

While something is gained through such organi zat i bh, 
something also is lost: the normal scientist (or historian, or 
pLiblic relations jDractitibner) tends to screen out data which do 
hot fit in the jDaradigm- He ignores such i h-Format i bh , terms it 
peripheral, and point^s to the positive growth of the field. 
Problems, though, arise with ^e development of what kahn calls 
"anomalies," thbse results of normal, practice Which cannot be 
reconciled with the paradigm, even when efforts are made to 
adjust or stretch it slightly, "There are always some 

discrepancies" between theory and practice, Kuhn notes, and 
effective ^ practice can cbhtihue despite "persistent and 
recognized anomaly," but . par t i cul ar anomalies may "call into 
question explicit and fundamental generalizations of the. 
paradigm." Anomalies may reach t:he stage of "crisis" and 

produce |f)rdfbuhd repercussions for practitioners, who feel not 
only insecure but deeply puzzled as to why their activities are 
not producing expected results. 

No theory prbvides a perfect fit with the facts, l^tput when 

practitioners begin to understand that jbhe most pressing problems 

they face have no sblutibh within the bid parradigm, halting 

_ _ - _ _ _ __ _ _ 

quest idhihg of that paradigm begins. The few practitioners who 

dared to question are eventually joined by others who begin 

wbi^king butside the bbunds of "normal sci ence" in an attempjt tb 

Hesdlve the crisis. Normal science even gives way to 



1 1 
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"extraordinary'* science, which is tyj^i^ied by ah enthusiastic 
ree>j ami nat i Oh of a profession or discipline's boundaries, uncowed 
by the deep shadows o-f the old paradigm. Alternative syggestiohs 
begin to blossom. Kuhh emphasizes the resistance sucti hew 
jDaradigm jDrapbsai« are li^cely to ehcbuhtar, noting thst rioi^ty 
within a profession may st i -f 1 e challenges from inside, and 



suggesting that younger people who have received training in some 

other: field are more likely to be able to see forests and not 

just trees: "In each case a qdvel theory emerged only after a 

3o 

jDrdndunced failure in the nor ma 1 ^pr ob 1 em-sol vi ng activity." Since 

the emergence of a new theory breaks with one tradition of 

scientific practice and introduces a hew one conducted under 

^different rules and within a different universe of discourse, it 

is likely to occur only when "the^irst tradition is felt to have 

gone badly astray.^ IvI^Tir proposal s are generally ridiculed as 

uhprof essi bhal , immature wbrf:s of young, ignorant folk, but the 

hew jDaradigm(s) eventually capture(s) the more flexible and 

thoughtful minds of the younger generation^ and changes do come. 

What does all this haVe to do with public relations? As 

historian David Hoi linger has pot it, "tHe Structure of 

icientiiic Bivgluti^gns excites the imagination of worki»hg 

historians chiefly because much of what it says about scientific 



cbmmuni ties seems to appi y so str i ki ngl y tb other k i nds of 

-yt - - - 

communities." Qne such community is public relations, which is 

unquestionably a set of activities defined and controlled by 

tradition. The tyro entering a large public relations department 

or agency quickly learns that certain standard procedures ^ro to 



14 



be followed arid that other things "dust aren't done; While 
every pubii^ relations problem provides somewhat different 
challenges, t he^ bperat i ve tradition which Kahn. calls "paradigm'* 
provides practitioners with criteria to distiihguish one type of 
problem from another and set priorities for activity. . The 

cbhtihgent nature of public relations experience — the great 

_ . , I " ^ _ '_ 

variety of situations that ^rise— j is thas maiie into something 

' » ■ . •> 

which can be organized and subject to defined procedures of 

management and control . ' 

Just as Kuhn's notion of "paradigm" has been celebrated by 

some and maligned l^y- others, so the notion of public relations' 

working andier paradigm might at least raise some, eyebrows. After 

♦ 

all, most public r el at i ons pr ac t i t i oner s come into the tradp from 
other, areas, such as journalism, general management, or 
occasitonal 1 y law, - and are hot academically indoctrinated into 
public relations practices. Nevertheless, questions about 

wdrkihQ definitions *and particulJ^r practices of the trade^ 
addressed to individuals with sevUral years or morl^ of major 

corporate public relations experience, almost invariably produce 

\ • 

answers that are not only within ballpark range of each others 
but have the foul lines ch^a^ced in approximately the same places. 
The mainstream textbooks reflect, and sometimes give added shape, 
to thalMf tradKtion. For instance, Cutlip and Center state in 
their textbook that, "Presenting all sides of an issue and 
PCc>yid.fng an objettiyejL balanced appraisal of the merits of 
Limiting yieu^s i/s a r espgnsibij.it y of the news media^ nSt the 
pract i 1 1 oneris V Uheir emphasis). That is a credo in major 
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public relations department Sj although the expression there is 
more colloquial: "It's not your business to care what's right.** 
Siffiilarly, textbook writer Rav^ond Simon tells practitioners and 

aspirants that *'ycDur primary obligation is^to the organization 

' - " ^ 

for whi ch you wbr k . '* That i s a sent i ment embraced by al most al 1 

current pr act i t i drier s^^quest 1 dried , but dhe that wduld have been 

disputed widely in the nineteenth century and is disputed now by^ 

thos^ who have higher (or lower) allegiances.^ 

This is hot to say that there are hb discussions d-f 
philosophy within the current citadels of public relations 
practice. A Public Relations Society^of America task. force which 
in 1981 attempted to provide a succinct definition of the trade 
settled for hot dhe sentence but twd: * "Public rbl^itions helps an 
organization and its publics ♦adapt mutually to each other Csicj," 
and "Public relations is an organization's efforts to win the 
cbbperatibh bf groups o-f pebple." Thbse two defihitldhs reflect a 
Hjebate within the trade on whether "two way" communication (the 
former definition) or "one way" communication, from the 

s 

organ 1 nation outward (the latter definitibh) should preddminate. 
But, in praf;^^©, both camps emphasize subjective feelings of 
adaptation and communication Rather ^han objective concepts of 
mbral r espbnsi b i 1 i t y . Even hOhest ^bmmun i cat i on is hot worth much 



:t is bs|s 



if the activities on which it is bs(sed are dishonest. 
T 

What i^rrent Byb li_Q discussion there is goes on strictly 
within the boundaries of the current [[^^radigm df mahi pul at i on i 
There is an' awarenes«s of anomalies, but they are not subjects for 
politr' conve*r?oat 1 on. those few individuals who try to brihQ tip 
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questions of objective truth at the beginning of public relations 
stratiegy sessions hear dbjectiohs that such cphsi derat i dhs may be 
interesting but are outside the tradition*^- and the ^ sessions 
inevitably lurch into the ^plahhihg bf^ manipulation- tt}e 
definition of mainstream practice in the clutch almost invariably 
should be, "l^blic r^ations is the use of mass psyphdldgy and 

communications techniques in the attempt to create public 

. / < .. ' ... ■ ■ . 

attitudes and opinions beneficial to a client; alsp known as 

jDrdjDagahda of word and deed." The advt)cacy of both bn^~way and 

\ 

- - - ---- - - ' ■ - y - - . _ _ . V - \ - 

two-way s.tyles of commt^n i cat i on ar e ^ibsets of that desir\e td use 
mass psychology to gain organisational goals-* 

It^ was hot always th,at way, fit one time the emjDhasi's \ was 
not -c^n -fording public cDOperation, or even wipni^g^ putDlic 
cooperation through two-way communication^ but on producing a 
Qood prbjjuct which wbuld ga*iji public ^cceptance. Corporate 



conservatives arhdhq pub 1 i c * r el at i dns practitioners how stress 
changing the public, CoH'porate 1 i beral s among public relations 
practitioners stress changing the organization. %ut if neither 
considers th^ ethical dbligatidhs dh bdth sictes^ the chipice is 

really that of tweedledee versus tweedledum; The basic debate 

^ ^ 

about public relations purpose aborted some twenty years ago 

because jDublic relations practitioners had developed a 

comfortable paradigm which at th^ pdiht was unshaken by the 

anomalies of social suspicion and mistrust of major institutions 

which have become apparent since the mid-"i960\s- A new debate 

<^t)(>lit public relatidhs purpose is Idng dverdue, and we may sddh 

f>f?e a movement within public relatione thought from "normal 
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science"^ to "ex t r abrdi har y science." Studying jDLiblic relation^ 
history through the lenses of Kahn's paradigm-based approach 



illuminates the possibilities for the traders future. 
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